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lt as now become imperative that the mechanic | 
should have a weekiy paperso that he can sit down on 
Saturday evening, and read the events of the week, Oh! Holy Master! from th| lips divine 
the improvements in science, and also refresh his mind Came the soft mandate, ‘Love ye @ne another’’: 
with the choice literature ot the day. From every Sweet words with which all Fentler thoughts entwine, 
quarter, we have been solicited to do so; and the sub- Of peace, good will—and}kindness for each other. 
stance of every letter that we have received on the Oh ! blessed creed of univemal love— 
subject, has been, ** The Mechanic: s ought to hatte a. Pure prompter of all mild fhumanities : 
weekly paper of their own.’ Sure soit’ner—tender as the White-wing’d dote— 

The Meemante’s Apvocatr, will be printed in Fulfilling all life’s needful charities. 
eight large pages suitable for binding. It willembrace The simple beauty of this H@aven-born plan, 
under its separate departments the choicest selections) From the meck Teacher pjayers may we learn, 
from the best works, original articles from the pens of, That not all-vainly taught,Jour hearts may turn 
eminent Mechanics, lists of Inventions, and the most) With loving kindness to edh human brother, 
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The Polygastria, or Polygastrica, are, as the name 
| would imply, a natural group of animals characterized 
by the digestive organ being composed of several little 
globular bladders connected to each other by a com- 
|mon tube; and these globular tubes receive and digest 
‘the matter on which the animalcule feeds when in @ 
| sufliciently commuted or divided state. That this is 
| their real organization, we have evident proof; for by 
fan ingenious process, first adopted, we believe, by 
|Gleichen von Russivarm, these little cavities occurring 
‘in the bodies of the polygastria, can be more minutely 
lexamined. The process was that of coloring the wa- 
‘ter in which the animalcules were contained, with 
learmine or indigo. The tinged water was thus traced 
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nes. important and stirring news of the week ina correct, And so fulfill His word—‘f Love one another.’’ ra — eens —s ore i 4 
5 aol onli Sedaell (ora. | December, 1846. | last of the series. The polygastria present great di- 
We have engaged many of the most distinguished | en a eee (pot versity both of figure and dimensions. None of them 
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poe ie peter ae in our behalf, and the elevation of their | God is perfect overhqad— ler number of polygastria are found in fresh water ; 
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It is highly probable that some kinds reside in the va- 
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Ho ! come hither, friend, and listen: 


~- Strike your road and do not wander, 
Take a straight path through the thron,’, 
And while others pause and ponder, 
Still move steadily along— 
Go ahead ! 


Not a rash, impetuous folly, 
But an even méasured pace, | 
Bent to one strain, and one wholly, | 
1 
| 
| 





Come out victor in the race— 
Go ahead! 


Never step | to look behind you, 
Never loiter by the way : 
Let the dusk of evening find you 
Ready for the coming day— 
Go ahead ! 


Onward, upward, still be climbing, 
Never let your spirits fail : 


ought to be darned: 






Though the tempest 





How queerly does 
A walking in the 
When she’s aware 





I’d rather be a old @ne goose, 
And stand within thy pen, 

Than own a store or g@welling-house 
Where rum is soldfto men: 

Yes, sooner far I’d hi a toad, 


is a demonsiration of the existence of eyes, and from 


vadway, Would you conquer in the strife ? In the clouds are bl cks fair, the movements and habits of the animal, there can be 
pots ant — these two = ~: shine = ey Through the dark bo ton an air, but little doubt that organs of touch and sensation also 
not bet hn your course ee A. . a | God is present every wae thas ‘ éxist, though no definite nervous system has been de- 


tected. 

The whole of the movements of the polygastria 
(and the same remark holds good, to a certain extent, 
of all the infusoria,) are performed by vibrating cilia. 
These appendages, which have Teceived the name cf 
“cilia,” from their supposed resemblance to the eye- 
lashes, are constantly in motion, rapidly vibrating in 
the water. In some species of the infusoria, they are 
distributed over the whole surface of the body ; in 
others, they are disposed in one or more circles around 
‘the mouth, or aperture of the digestive organs; and on 
some, are arranged jn zones or one or more circular, 
lor semi-circular projections on the upper part of the 
\body. In the last modification, the successive action 
,of the rows of cilia produce the appearance of a rota- 
tory motion like that of a wheel on its axis. And this 





he eal You can hear the joy-bells chiming And crawl beneatlff a chip, 2 ae , 

2 estab- Better aloft than in the vale— Than have the nameof etting bread resemblance is so striking as to have induced Ehren 
dto the Go ahead ! By selling drunkaids fiir. ‘berg to classify all the animals possessing this charae- 
‘tion. 
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ter in his secoal divis'oa, of which we suall hoveat r) st uctire, it was then found to preserve the magnetism | natural magnets or Ky other artificial magnets already 
speak, namely, the Rotatoria. ‘The chief use of the) it had ac wired, even when withdrawn from the mag-| male, the process first adopted was to rub the bar to 
cilia is to bring the food to the mouth by the currents| net. be magnetized, from end to end, with one of the poles 
proluceJ by the water’s aeration ; an| in those species} When iron filings were scattered over a sheet of of the magnet by which it was to be magnetized. This 
requiring it, progression is performed by the agency of| paper under which a magnetic bar was placed, it was | method succeeded sufficiently well in magnetizing 
the same organs. In the rapid motion of these cilia,|found that the metallic powd>r arranged itself in a short needles ; but, when applied to bars of any con- 
we have proofs of a muscular system ; for, reasoning particular manner, indicating different intersities of siderable length, it was attended with the liability of 
from our present stat> of knowledge, we can in no way attraction in different parts of the bar. Ata point near producing consequent points—that is, in fact, making 
separate animal motion from muscular fibre. Etren-|the centre the attraction seemed to cease, and to be the bar into a succession of magnets instead of a single 
berg, indeed, believed that he had discovered mu icles, | augmented in each direction toward the extremities. magnet. Thus a certain portion of the entire length, 
and even the distributio. of their fibres, in some of the | The polarity of Ihe magnet was consequently apparent. | measured from the extremity, would possess two poles 
larger polygastria ; but great doubt still exists on the The points where the attraction seemed to be most in- land an intermediate neutral point ; then another suc- 





subject. 

The polygastria. when examined by night, are 
found to be as actively in motion as during the day ; 
in fact, they never seem to require repose, or, in the 
words of Ehrenberg, they seem to be sleepless. 

The propagation of the polygastria is effected in 
three different ways ; and what is still more c rious, 
all these modes of reproduction may go on in the same 
animalcule at the same time. The tirst of the modes 
is the formation of ovas, or eggs, a very fertile mode 
of increase; the second consists in the growth of buds 
upon the parent; and the last, and most extraordinary, 
is the spontaneous, sel!-Jivision of the body of the an- 
imalcule into two or more individuals. When we take 
into consideration all these methods of increase pos-! 
sessed by these extraordinary beings, we can no longer 
wonder at their otherwise incomprehensible increase 
of number in a very short space of time. Ehrenberg 
himself remarks, ‘‘on the astonishing great fe:tility 
or capacity of increase of microscopic animals, ac- 
cording to which an imperceptible corpuscle can be- 


come, in four days, onze hundred and s2venty billivns | 
of animalcules !” 
To be continued. 





MAGNETISM. 
(CON TINUED.) 
For the evchanic’s Advocate 

In the year 1576, Robert Norman, a mathematical 
instrument maker in London, discovered the dip. He 
found that the card of the compass near the north point 
was always depressed or inclined downward, so that 
he was obliged to put a counterpoise on the southern 
pole of the needle, to keep it level. 

Mentioni: ¢ this circumstance to some scientific 
friends, h is advised to construct a needle on a hor- 
izontal axis, and to observe the posilion to which this 
downward inclination woul. bring the northern pole. 
He accordingly constructed the first dipping nzedle, 
and found the dip to be about seventy-one and a half 
degrees. 

The variation of the needle was accurately observed 
at London by Burrough, the friend of Norman, who 
found that im the year 1581 it was eleven degrees and 
fifteen minutes east. In the treatises extant by Nor- 
man and Burrough, no reference is mae to any change, 
periolical or otherwise, either in the variation or the 
dip. ' 
In the following century, the change to which the 
variation is subject was observed by Mair, Gunter, 
Gellibrand, and Bond. In the year 1599, Edward 
Wright wrote a work on the compass, which was pub- 
lished by Prince Maurice, lord high admiral of the 
United Provinces, in which the a‘lvantage of keeping 
registers of the variations observed on all voyages is 
urge!. Thus the variation of the variation, not only 
as to time, but as to place, had at this perio.) begun to 
receive the attention of those engaged in navigation. 

When the influence of magnets on ferruginous mat- 
ter came to be examined, it was soon apparent that 
they nat only enjoyed the property of attraction, but 
that sot iran, so loag as it remained within the sphere 
of their influence, actually acquired their own nature, 
ant became magnetic also. When withdrawn from 
the influence of the magnet, the iron was found to re- 
turn to its natural state. If, however, the iron, while 
influenced by the magnet, were twisted, filed, ham- 


tense were called the poles. | ceeding pertion of the length would possess other two 
| When a magnetic bar was broken in the middle, or) poles with another intermediate neutral point, and 
‘at the neutral point, each part was found to acquire so on. 
| separate polarity, and, like the original magnet, to! In 1745, Dr. Gowan Knight, of London, practised 
| have two poles with neutral points intermediate. When an improved method. He placed two strong bar mag- 
| magnetism was imparted by a magnet to a barof iron, | nets end to end in the same line, the north pole of the 
the former lost none of its own magnetic force. Hence one being in contact with the south pole of the other. 
it was inferred that, in giving magnetism, the magnet Over them he laid the bar to be magnetized, its centre 
lost none of the magnetic fluid. | coinciding with the united ends of the two magnets, 
When a magnet was brought in contact with a piece | and its lengt? laid along them. In this position the 
of steel, the effect was first discovered to be feebly but two magnets were drawn asunder, their poles passing 
gradually increased, until the steel itself became a under each half of the length of the barto be mag- 
permanent magnet, but that this might be effected netized. By this method she bar. acquired much 
| suddenly by friction. Bars of steel, thus magnetized, | stronger magnetism than by that which had pre vious- 
were called arlifizial magnets. |ly been practised. 
Gilbert, in his work already referred to published in| oe 
< ——= = <= 
le. 


the sixteenth century, mentions that the fact of mag-| Sclect Reading for the Pcop 


| 


netism being imparted toa bar of iron by the earth’) 
itself, was first discovered by examining the rod of the | 
weathercock of the church of the Augustines at 


Mantua. | Translated the Dani 
The possibility of conferring magnetism on substan- | eee pevendie ' wnteh by Many Howits. 
| It is wonderful! When my heart feels the most 


ces which are not ferruginous, was shown in 1733 by| warmly, and my emotions are the noblest, it is as if m 

Brandt, who imparted magnetism to the metal cobalt. | hands and my tongue were tied ; I cannot describe 
Cronstedt, in 1759, showed that nickel is also suscepti-| cannot express, my own inward state ; and yet I am a 
ble of this property. , painter ; my eye tells me so ; and every one who has 


; ae . | seen my sketches and my tablets acknowledges it 
er philoso ne fi ar W at- ’ a : sages it. 
After philosophers had become familiar with the at I am a poor youth ; I live over there in one of the 


tractions and repulsions, the polarity and directive | narrowest streets, but I have no want of light, be- 
power of magnets, their attention was directed to the ‘cause 1 live up aloft, with a view over all the house- 
establishment of a numerical measure of the actual|teps. The first day I came into the city it seemed to 
amount of attractive or repulsive force which they | me so confined and lonesome > Instead of the woods 
A ate eerie sn “ \and the green breezy heights, I had only the grey 
exerted under given circumstances. ora long pe- chimneys as far as ] could see. I did not possess one 
riod, no estimate of this was formed more accurate friend here ; not a single face which Iknew saluted 
than the weights which, by attraction, the magnet was Me. : 
capable of supporting attached to a piece of soft iron| One evening, very much depressed in mind, I stood 


. . ‘ ‘at my window; I opened it and looked out. Nay, hov 
adhering to it. »In 1789, Coulomb applied to magnet- | ..,4°; yf wie fi he TF ess apt 
g PP £ glad it made me! Isawa face which I knew ; a 


ism those beautiful and accurate instruments of inves-| round, friendly face, that of my dearest friend in hea- 
tigation which were so successfully employed in elec- ven ; it was the Moon—the dear old Moon, the very 
tricity and other departments of experimental physics, aceut precisely the same, as when she peeped at me 
: : 4 < - | between the willow-trees onthe marshes. I kissed 
anid determined by their means the intensities and laws my hand to her ; she shone right down into my cham- 
of magnetic forces. Two methods of measuring the ber, and promised me, that every night when she was 
force exerted were practised by him, similar to those | out she would take a peep at me. And she has honest- 
by which electric attractions and repulsions had been | ly kept her word—pity only that she can remain for so 
measured. These were, the balance of torsion, by igs Sacheger sche 
. , ‘ » ') | Every night she comes she tells me one thing or ano- 
which the amount of the force was estimated by the | ther which she has seen cither that night or the night 
action of a twisted wire, or fibre of silk ; and the ob-|before. ‘‘ Make a sketch,”’ said she, on her first visit, 
servation of the number of oscillations which the at-|‘‘ of What I tell thee, and thus thou shalt make a really 


; z oo td | beautiful picture-book !”’ 
tracted or repelled body made in a given time, on This I have done ; and in this way I might give a. 


each side of the line of attraction or repulsion. By jnew Thousand and one Nights in pictures : but that 
these means it was demonstrated that the force of a| would be too much ; those which Ihave given have 
magnet was, ceteris paribus, in the direct ratio of the | "°t been selected, but are just as Theard them. A 
absolute intensity of the magnetism, and inversely as | sreat, giuial-hentted yainter, & —s aire 
: . may make more of them if he will; that which | pre- 
the square of the distance of the attracted or repelled | sent is only a slight outline on paper, and mixed up 
body from it : a law identical in all respects with that with my own thoughts, because it was not every night 
by which electrical attractions and repulsions are go-| that the moon came ; there was now and then a cloud 
verned. He also estimated, as he had done with elec | between us. 
: tt Seyler : FIRST EVENING. 
trified conductors, the distribution of magnetism on) « Last night,”’ these are the Moon’s own words, “1 
the surface of magnetized bars; and found that in bars | ¢lided through the clear air of India ; I mirrored my- 
of equal transverse section, of which the length was self in the Ganges. My beams sought to penetrate the 
considerable compared with the magnitude of the sec- thick fence which the old plantains had woven, and 
; i 3 : ; ; which formed itself into an arch as firm as the shell of 
tion, the poles or points of maximum intensity were the tortoise. A Hindoo girl, light as a gazelle, beau- 
always at a distance of about an inch and a half from | tiful as Eve, came forth from the thicket. [Phere is 
the extremities; and that, in very short bars, the poles scarcely anything so airy, and yet so affluent in the 


are at one-third of their length from the extremities, luxuriance of beauty, as the daughter of In lia. I 

cvuld see her thoughts through her delicate skin. The 
~~ : thorny lianas tore her sandals from her feet, but she 
poles approach as the bars are diminished in length. stepped rapidly forward ; the wild beast which came 





To be continued. 





A PICTURE-BOOK WITHOUT PICTURES. 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


jand that this latter position is the limit to which the 





me:el, or submitted to other violence affecting its 


In making artificial magnets, either by means of from the river, where it had quenched its thirst, sprang 
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past her, for the girl held in her hand a burning lamp. 
J could see the fresh blood in her fingers as she curved 
them into a shade for the flame. She approached the 
river ; placed the lamp on the stream ; and the lamp 
sailed away. The flame flickered as if it would go 
out ; but still it burned, and the girl’s dark, flashing 
eyes followed it with her whole soul beaming from 
under her long silken eyelashes: she kne w that if the | 
lamp burned as long as she could see it, then her be-| 
loved was alive ; but if it went out, then he was dead. | 
The lamp burned and fluttered, and her heart burned | 
and fluttered also ; she sank on her knee and breathed 
a prayer: close beside her, in the grass, lay a water-) 
snake, but she thought only of Brama and her beloved. 
‘He lives!’ exclaimed she, rejoicingly, and the moun- 
tains repeated her words, ‘he lives !’ ”’ 

SECONE EVENING. 


‘Tt was last evening,’’ said the Moon, “‘ that I peep- 
ed down into a yard inclosed by houses. A hen was 
there with eleven chickens ; a little girl was playing 
around them; the hen set up a cacklipg cry; she was 
frightened, and spread out her wings over her eleven 
young ones. With that, out came the father of the 
child and scolded her.” This evening (it is only a 
few minutes since), the moon looked down again into 
that yard. Everything was quite still; presently, how- 
ever, out came the little girl, and stole very softly to 
the hen-house, lifted the latch, and crept in to the hen 
and the chickens. The hen and chickens set up a loud 
cry,and flew here and there, and the little girl ran after | 
them. Again the father came out, and now he was| 
very angry indeed, and scolded her, and pulled her out 
of the hen-house by her arm; she hung back her head, 
and there were large tears in her blue eyes. 

«« What wast thou doing here ?” asked the father. 
She wept: ‘I only wanted,’’ said she, ‘‘ to kiss the hen, 
and ask her to forgive me for yesterday; but ] di: not 
dare to tell thee.’ 

The father kissed the sweet innocent on her fore- 
head ; the moonlight fell lovingly upon her eyes and 
mouth. 

THIRD EVENING. 

‘In a narrow street, just by,’’ said the Moon, 
‘© which is so very confined that only just for one mi- 
nute can my beanis fall upon the walls of the houses— 
and yet at this moment I can look abroad and see the 
world as it moves—into this narrow street I looked and 
saw a woman. Sixteea years ago and she was a child; 
she lived away in the ‘country, and played in the ol 
pastor’s garden. ‘The hedges of roses had grown out 
of bounds for many years ; they threw their wild un- 
trimmed branches across the path, and sent up long, 

rreen shoots into the apple-trees; there was only a rose 
ert and there, and they were not beautiful as the 
aueen of flowers may be, although the color and the 
odor were there. ‘The pastor’s little daughter, how- 
ever, was a much more beautiful rose ; she sate upon 
her little wooden stool under the wild untrimmed hedge, 
and kissed her doll with the broken face. 

‘*Ten years later I saw her again ; I saw her in the 

lendid dancing-hall ; she was the lovely bride of a 
rich tradesman, and I rejoiced in her good fortune. I 
visited her in the still evening, Alas! my rose had 
put forth also wild shoots like the roses in the pastor’s 
garden!  Every-day life has its tragedy—this evening 
I saw the last act. Sick to death, she lay in that nar- 
row street, upon her bed. The wicked landlord, her 
only protector, a man rude and cold-hearted, drew 
back the curtain. ‘Get up !’ said he, ‘ thy cheeks are 
pale and hollow; paint thyself! Get money, or I will 
turn thee out into the streets! Get up quickly ! 

**¢ Death isat my heart !’ said she, ‘oh ! let me rest !’ 

**He compelled her to rise ; painted her cheeks, 
twined roses in her hair, placed her at the window, 

with a burning light beside her, and wenthis way. | 
gianced at her ; she sate immovable ; her hands fell 
upon her lap. The window blew open, so that one of 
tie panes of glass was broken ; but she moved not ; 
the curtains of the window were blown around her 
like a flame. She was dead. From that open window 
the dead preached powerfully; my rose of the pastor’s 
garden !”” 
FOURTH EVENING. 

**T was last evening at a German play,” said the 
Moon ; ‘‘it was ina little city. ‘The theatre was a 
stable; that is to say, the stalls were made use of and 
decorated for boxes, the old wood-work was covered 
over with figure paper. There hung from the low 
ruof a little iron chandelier, and in order that it might 
rise the moment the prompter’s bell rang (as is the 
cus‘om in large theatres), it was now covered by a tub 
turned upside down. The bell rang, and the little iron 


‘otherwise would have been occupied by the burgo- 


the chanJelier it was like a little crater. Noi a single 
soul sate there ; the chandelier kept dropping its oit— 
drop! drop! It was so hot in the little theatre that 
they were obliged to op2n all the holes in the walls to 
let in fresh air, and theougb all thes2 peeped ia lads 
and lasses from the outside, although the police sate 
by and drove them off with st.cks. 

“Close by the orchestra, people saw the young 
princely couple sitting in two oli arm-chairs, which 





master and his lady ; as it was, however, they sate 
upon woo.len benches, like other towns-folks. ‘Oae 
may see that there are falcons above falcons!’ was 
Madame’s silent observation; ani after this all became 
more festal; the chandelier made a leap upwards, the 
people began counting on their fingers, and I—yes, 
the Moon—was present during the whole comedy.’ 
FIFTH EVENING. 
‘* Yesterday,’’ said the Moon, ‘‘ 1 looked down upon 
busy Paris. I gazed into the chambers of the Louvre. 
An ok! ndmother, wretchedly clad, and who be- 
longed to the lower class, entered the large, empty 
throne-room, accompanied by one of the under ser- 
vants of the palace. It had cost her many small sacri- 
fices, and very much eloquence had she used before 
she could be admitted here. She folded her thin hants, 
and looked as reverentially around her as if she had 
been in a church, 
“©<It was here !’ she said, ‘here !? and she ap-| 
proached the throne, which was covered with a cloth | 
of rich velvet trimmed with gold. ‘ There !’ said she, 
‘there !’ and she bowed her knee and kissed the crim- 
son vevet—I think she wept. 
‘<< It was not that velvet,’ said the attendant, while 
a smile played rouad his mouth. 
«* « But still it was here !’ said the woman ; ‘and it 
looked in this room just so !’ 
« <« Just so,’ taplied he ; ‘and yet it was not just so 
either: the wing} ws were beaten out; the doors were 
torn off their Mages, and there was blood upon the 
floor! You c#&say, however, for all that, that your 
son’s son died Gon the throne of France !” 

**<« Died !? @eated the old woman. 

«* No more Ms said ; they left the hall ; the shades 
of evening felMeeper, and the moonlight streamed in | 
with twofoli yhtness on the rich velvet of the throne 
of France. 
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e kissed the garland of everlasting up- 
er beams this night kissed the old grand- 
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he throne of France !” 
SIXTH EVENING. 
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chandelier made a leap of half an ell, and by that to- 
ken people knew that the comedy had begun. A 
young prince and his wife, who were traveling through 
the town, were to be present at the performance, and 
therefore it was a very full house, excepting that under 
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led, of Odin, Thor, and Freya. Names| 


SEVEN’H EVENING. 

** Down by the seaside there extends a wood of 
oaksani beeches, fresh ani fragrant, and every branch 
is visited by hundre.ts of nizhtingales. Close beside 
is the sea, the eternally-moving sea ; and between the 
soa an. the wood runs the broad high-roal. One car- 
riage after another rolled past. I followed them not ; 
my eye rested mostly on one spot where was a bar- 
row, or oll warcior’s grave. B-ambles anal white 
thorns grew up from among the stones. There is the 
poetry of nature. Dost thou believe that this is felt by 
nut one? Listen to what occurred there only last 
nizht. 

% First of all, two rich countrymen drove past. 
‘There are some splendid trees there,’ said one. 
‘ There are ten loads of firewood in each,’ replied the 
other. ‘If the winter is severe, one should get forty 
rix-dollars in spring for the measure !’ and they were 
gone. 

‘* «The road is abominable here,’ said another tra- 
veler. ‘Itis thos* cursed trees,’ replied his neighbor; 
‘there is no circulation of air here, excepting from 
the sea:’ and they advanced onward. 

** At that moment the diligence came by. All were 
asleep at the most beautiful point ; the driver blew his 
horn, but he only thought, ‘I blow it capitally, and 
here it sounds well; what will they think of it ?? And 
with that the diligence was gone. 

“«Next caine by two young country-fellows on horse- 
back. The champagne of youth circulated through 
their blood ; a smile was on their lips as they looked 
towards the moss-zrown height, and the dark bushes. 
‘I went there with Christine Miller,’ said one to the 
other : and they were gone, 

‘* The flowers sent forth their frageance ; every breeze 
slept ; the sea looked like a portion of heaven spread 
out over a deep valley; a carriage drove along; there 
were six persons in it, four of whom were asleep; the 
fifth was thinking of his new summer-coat which was 
so becoming to him ; the sixth leaned forward to the 
driver, and asked if there was anything remarkable 
about that heap of stones; ‘ No,’ said the fellow, ‘it’s 
only a heap of stones, but the trees thre are remarka- 
ble!’ ‘ Tell me about them,’ said the other. ‘ Yes, 
they are very remarkable ; you see, in winter, when 
the snow covers the grounl, and everything, as it 
were, goes out in a twinkling, then those trees serve 
me as a landmark by which [can guide myself and 
not drive into the sea ; chey are, therefore, you see, 
very remarkable’—and by this time the carriage had 
passed the trees. ; 

‘© A painter now came up ; his eyes flashed ; he said 
not a word, he whistled, and the nightingales sang, one 


A poor, hall-grown lad, in ragged | louder than another ; ‘ hold your tongues !’ exclaimed 
desperately among the elder warriors; | he, and noted down with greataccuracy the colors and 


tints of the trees ; ‘ blue black, dark brown.’ It would 
bea beautiful painting ! He made a sketch, as hints 
for his intended picture, and all the time he whistled a 
march of Rossini’s. 

‘‘The last who came by was a poor girl ; she sate 


banner on the floor; the tricolored flag down to rest herselfupon the old warrior’s grave, and 
e bayonets ; and upon the throne the | put her bundle beside her. Her lovely, pale face in- 
is pale, glorified countenance, his eyes | clined itself towards the wood as she sate listening ; 
heaven ; his limbs stiffening in death ;| her eyes flashed as she looked heavenward scross the 
breast ; his miserable garments, and sca ; her hands folded themselves, and she rnurmured 


the Lord’s Prayer. She did not understand the emo- 


5! ‘ | tions which penetrated her soul ; but, nevertheless, in 
y lay in the cradle, it had been foretold | future years, this moment, in which she was surround- 
ie on the throne of France! His mo-| ed by nature, will return to her much more beautifully, 


nay, will be fixed more faithfully in her memory, than 
on the tablets of the painter, though he noted down 
every shade of color. She went forward, and the 
moonbeams lighted her path, until daylight kissed her 
torehead !” 





THE BLACKSMITH’S BOY. 

Some years ago, says the Worcester Cataract, we 
were traveling through the interior of Pennsylvania ; 
we had occasion to stop for the night at a small town. 
During the evening we went into a store, and whilst 
there our attention was attracted by a little boy whose 
| clothes were begrimed with soot and coal from work- 
ing in a blacksmith’s shop (for he was a blacksmith’s 
apprentice). He brought to a merchant a small ham- 
‘mer which he had made out of pieces of iron given 
him by his master. Said he, ‘ Sir, will you be so kind 
‘as to give me a spelling-book for this hammer? I want 
to read, and I have not got the money to buy a book.” 
The merchant was so pleased that he gave him the 
book, and allowed him to keep the hammer too. 

If this boy does not become a governor, or a mem- 
ber of congress, it may be considered certain he will 
be an ornament to society, and may contribute largely 
to the benefit sf the working classes, by the influence 
of his example. 
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| HO JRS OF LABOR IN ENGLAND AND THE to the factory. After stating the amount of misery she | 


r “T) STATRS | had to endure at home, he said emphatically, ‘the mo-| 
UNITED STATES. ’ 

, , reed to do more than an able-| 
The human frame with its delicate machinery is | eee o bee Baye it shuddered whilst he | 
more worn and broken by too many hours labor, than | thought of it, but he ha:l seen what he was about to de-| 
by hard labor itself. The human constitution can ac-| scribe—the mothers of England, in a Christian country, | 
commodate itself to immense muscular effort, if it is, by hundreds and thousands, are Paaee in af ty 1 
‘teelf b dated with suitable food, air and rest. | °° lea ve their sucking infants in their cradles, dose 4 
ey ae ‘ taste SND ‘by Godfrey’s Cordial to keep them fast asleep till they | 
It is the long hours of weary standing or sitting in the | returned at noon to suckle them, when another dose of, 
bad air of the factories, which destroy and slowly un-| that slow poison was administered to make them sleep | 
ermine the human constitution, and produce prema-|till night! (Loud cries of ‘Shame, shame*’) If any’ 
ture debility, and finally death. There is no way in eee ereshim Mantreaiof seen Glee” 'Thah wras| 
which the horrors of the English manufacturing dis-| Por all. He had seen the mothers in the mills—their| 
tricts can be avoided in our country, but by diminish-| breasts boiling over with milk—that milk oosing from 


ing the hours of labor. We still adhere to our oft re-| 


peated opinion, that it is the duty of our Legislature to 
limit our manufacturing establishments to ten hours 
work perday for their employees. 


It may be said they cannot compete with other man-| 


ufacturing establishments in this country and the old 
world. This isa mistake. If they wish their water, 
or steam power and machinery, to be steadily employ- 


ed, they can do as Glass factories do, have sets of help | 


night and day—say three sets working eight hours each; 
thus all their power would be saved, and none of the 
help over-worked. 

Say what we may, of our highly prosperous manu- 
factories, we are tending to the European state of 
things. Thousands of the beautiful and fair go to the 
grave, or lose their health in our factories, by working 
too many hours. True, Lowell doctors may tell the 
world their city and mills are healthy and that their 
bills of mortality are small. All thisisillusion. Nine- 
tenths of the persons who sicken or die from the bad 
air, and over-working in thatcity and the factory vil- 
lages, go home to die, or try to get well, of which no 
record is kept. The rolls of the mills simply say dis- 
charged, or on a visit at home. 

Summer before last. in a little town in the interior of 
New Hampshire, of about five to six hundred inhab- 
itants, six girls from Nashua went home and died, all 
from general prostration and disease, brought on by 
the over- working and vile air of those large factories 


the naked bosom, and mingling with the sweat, drop-| 
ping from the mothers breasts upon the factory floor! | 
| Where was the man who had a wife or a daughter ; he 
|asked him not if he was civilised—he only asked him, 
|if he had the nature of man in him ; where was he that 
would oppose him, when he only wished to reduce 
that woman’s labor two hours out of the twelve ?’ 

Is not sucha statement enough to force tears of blood 
out of a pirate’s eyes? Will such a statement be be- 
lieved in the nineteenth century ? Every word is a 
living fact, that will live till the day of judgment, to 
England’s disgrace. 

Mr. Fevrand followed Mr. Oastler, and referred to 
the system of ae orphan children! He read 
extracts from speeches made in Parliament by Sir R. 
Peel’s father, in which it was acknowledged that he at 
one time employed one thousand kidnapped orphans in 
his factories! Sir Robert Peel is now enjoying the 
money which these poor children earned for his father! 
Mr. Fevrand, in an energetic and eloquent speech,went 
into the particulars of this kidnapping system. I can 
find room for only an extract. He said that ‘ the fac- 
tory system was nursed into its present oe gd power 
by kidnapping the orphan children through the whole 
of England ; and so eager were the master manufac- 
turers in the competition to o»tain them, that they liter- 
ally consented to take one idivt inthe score! (Groans.) 
The poor children were bought by the manufacturers 
and sold by the overseers of the various parishes through- 
out England! This was not his assertion ; he would 
give them the authority of members of Parliament at 


They kill’d my lite brother,— 
Like him [ll work and die !’ 
Her wasted form seemed nothing — 
The load was at his heart; 

The sufferer he kept socthing 
Till at the mill they part. 

The overlooker met her 
As to her frame she crept, 

And with his thong he beat her, 
And cursed her as she wept! 

Alas ! what hours of horzor 
Made up her latest day ! 

In toil, and pain, and sorrow, 
They slowly pass’d away, 

It seem’d, as she grew weaker, 
The threads the oftner broke, 

The rapid wheels ran quicker, 
And heavier fell the stroke. 


The sun had long descended, 
But night brought no repose ; 
Her day ‘began and ended 
As cruel tyrants chose. 
At length a little neighbor 
Her halfpenny she paid, 
To take her last hour’s labor, 
While by her frame she laid. 


At last, the engine ceasing, 
The captives homeward rush’d ; 
She thought her strength increasing— 
*Twas hope her spirit’s flushed, 
She left, but oft she tarried ; 
She fell, and rose no more, 
Till, by her comrades carried, 
She reached her father’s door. 


All night with tortured feeling, 
He watched his speechless child ; 
While, close beside her kneeling, 
She knew him not, nor smiled. 
Again the factory’s ringing 
Her last perceptions tried, 
When, from her straw-bed, springing, 
*?T'is time!’ she shrieked, and died! 


* That night a chariot pass’d her, 
While on the ground she lay, 





the time. On the 3rd of April, 1816, Mr. R. Gordon 





mons: 
| 


‘ It appears that overseers of parishes in London are | 


‘in the habit of contracting with the manufacturers of 


made the following statement in the House of Com-| . 


where worse than English tyranny is sometimes prac-} the north for the disposal of their children ; and these | 
tised. Asa sample, on a time, the overseer of a weay-| manufacturers agree to take one idiot for every 19 sane | 
ing room in Nashua Corporation, during the hot weath-_| children. In this manner wagon loads of these little | 
~ 4,' found th » eirl had tl creatures are sent down to be at the perfect disposal of | 
er of August, found that some girl hac thrown yarn, | their new masters.’ 
entangled on some spools, out of the windew. Not| Mr. Fevrand concluded his powerful and eloquent | 
knowing who did it, notwithstanding the terrible heat | speech by appealing to his large and respectable audi-| 
‘ ° ° e mee anc . ‘ “ 

and suffocatingly bad air, he punished the innocent with | ©2¢¢ in the following terms: “Could the opponents of | 
- P. . : 'the ‘Ten Hours’ Bill’ induce a single medical man of 

the guilty, by having all the windows closed. Sucha 


course must destroy the best constitution, as any one 


! 
} 
| 


sixty, and often one hundred girls are employed in one | StTuctive to human life—that it was nota disgrace to a 


. We wi be conservative— are c , : oh 
room. We ish to be ive—we are charged | year by year becoming more contaminated with disease 
with being too much so, but we pray our Legislature 

to correct these evils, at least partially. 


jand more deeply sinking in misery ?’ 
_ The poet too, has come forward in behalf of the 
The effect of over-working is well described in the | P00r factory children. The poet has taken hislyre and 


appended article by the Boston Traveler’s English | “ruck heavenly music for these orphans. 


ol eink I mentioned in a former letter an affecting incident 
correspondent. Though it hails from Old England, | respecting the sudden death of a factory child. At the 


our system of too many hours work, is rapidly hasten-| recent meeting at Leeds, Fevrand read_the following 
ing us to an equally miserable state of things. Let all| exquisitely beautiful and deeply affecting lines from 
read it.— Boston Olive Branch. it 


Lonpon, December, 1846 | ful incident which | briefly referred to. Although they. 


[ had closed my De@ember parcel of Jetters for the | “i! occupy considerable space, yet their peculiar in- 
Traveler, when a friend directed my attention to a | terest demands an extra effort: on your part = give 
long report of a large meeting lield at Leeds on the} them a enmens place that they may be engraved on 
subject of the factory system and the ‘ Ten Hours’ bill the hoast tablet of every render of your joursal. 

That report is so important, embodying as it does THE FACTORY CHILD. 
the most frightful facts respecting the cruelties suffered 
by the factory operatives of England, that. have re- 
opened my despatches to enclose anotber short letter. 

1 have already in another letter referred to two cases 
of death from starvation, and also to the condition of _ 
factory children. Facts have lately been brouht to 
light by such men asthe Ashleys, Oastlers and Fevrands, 
that have astonished the public, and meetings are being 
held in all the great manufacturing towns to promote 
the success of a * Ten Hours’ Bill,’ as the only imme- 
diate relief, even if partial, of the operative. 5 

At the recent large meeting at Leeds, Ostler made 
a powerful and thrillingly eloquent speech. He re- 
ferred in glowing terms to the sad condition of the mo- 
ther and her infant, when the former was forced to go 


?Twas on a winter’s morning, 
The weather wet and wild, 
Three hours before the dawning 
The father roused his child: 

Her daily morsel bringing, 
The darksome room he paced, 
And cried, ‘the bell is ringing, 
My hapless darling, haste !’ 


‘ Father, I’m up, but weary, 

I scarce can reach the door, 
And long the way and dreary— 
Oh, carry me once more ! 
To help us we’ve no mother, 

And you have no employ ; 





The daughters of her master 
An evening visit pay : 
Their tender hearts were sighing 
As negro wrongs were told, 
While the white slave was dying 
Who gain’d their father’s gold !” 
It is needless to add a word to this poem. It em- 
bodies the history of thousands of poor, emaciated, dy. 
ing orphans! A New ENGLANDER. 


HEATING ROOMS, 
There is a great deal of science in the heating of 
rooms; and in Philadelphia, where in almost every 


‘any standing in his profession to appear on that or an , | house anthracite coal is used, it is a matter of much 
‘other platform, and declare that the present factory | importance that a know ledge of the proper mode should 
would necessarily conclude, when it is known that forty, | system was not a system of murder—that it was not de-| be widely extended. 


On this point the following ex- 


ctl ! | tract from a scientific journal contains soms hints which 
christian country—and that the population was not | 


|may be useful : 


| ‘ ° 
>| Rooms heated with anthracite coal, and rooms 


heated with close stoves in which wood is burnt, have 
very dry atmospheres. The use of water in such 
rooms is very congenial to health, but the water should 
not be placed in an iron or tin vessel upon the stove, 
for the reason that it will undergo that degree ot heat 
which will make its vapors offensive and injurious to 
breathe. It is as injurious to the human system to breathe 





he pen of Mr. Sadler ; they vividly illustrate the pain-| putrid water vapors of this kind as it is to breathe the 


| vapors from stagnant ponds in hot weather. If water 
|is used upon a stove an iron pan should be made use 
| of, and this filled with dry sand, in the sand set an earth- 
|} en bowl filled with clean water, which should be chang- 
jed twice a day, and the bowl washed and kept as clean 
jas if used fur a drinking vessel. Where hard coal is 
| burned in a grate, a glass globe suspended in the room, 
| filled with clean pure water, and as the heated air rises 
|to the top of the room it will steadily evaporate the 
|water and moisten the dry and heated air. Persons 
|who preter the atmosphere of salt water vapor, can 
add salt to the water, orif they prefer an aromatic at- 
mosphere, they can add Cologne water, or any other 
| perfume which they prefer. It is as important to have 
| clean air for breathing as to have clean water for drink- 
ling. Basement rooms, where hard coal is burnt, should 
be frequently ventilated. Small children accustomed 
to stay in basement rooms, find a bad air near the floor. 
This air should be removed by allowing the doors to 
be opened frequently to let in fresh air. A little care 
in these matters, will tend wonderfully to comfort and 
enjoyment.”’ 
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‘‘vrrm LABORER I8 WORTHY OF Hits HIRE.” 
S16. | 


“ALBANY, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 

Our present number, dear reader, will come to your 
home, your fireside, and your workshops, while they: 
are irradiated by the smiles, the blessings, and the 
hopes of another new year. The warm wishes that 
it may be a happy one, are greeting you on every side. | 
Allow us {o repeat them, and add our warm and heart-. 
felt wishes for your welfare. Yet, with the warm and | 
glowing wish, let us whisper a few words of friendly | 
admonition. ‘The New Year now stands before you) 
in all its youth and freshness, and by its side stands 
Hope, in all its beauty and loveliness, trying to Pry | 
behind the veil of the mysterious future ; but no hand 
can remove that mantle, save the hand of Time. Yet 
from the hand of that tireless traveler, thou shalt re-, 
ceive thy full share of misery, happiness, joy or pain: | 
And the gift he has for thee, shall be good or evil, as| 
thine own heart and actiens shall dictate. If, with an 
envious and distrustful heart thou journeyest on, thy 
gifts shall be pain, sorrow and remorse; if thou tread- 
est on with a serene spirit, and honest, faithful heart, | 
then shall thy gifts be gladness, and hope, fresh from | 


| 
the abundant treasury of the great Master-workman | 


above, and when time shall lift high the veil of mays-| 
tery, the ange! of eternity shall bestow upon thee his 
benediction. 

And now a few words about se/f, and then we have 
done : In our introductory we made a few promises— 
how far we have fulfilled them we leave our readers 
to judge. ’Tis true we have had some things to con- 
tend against, and among them may be enumerated the 
difficulty of establishing a new paper. Many look 
with distrust upon every new enterprise of the kind, | 
and predict all sorts of evils ;—they are afraid to sub- | 
scribe, for fear the work will, after a brief existence, | 
go down, and they be robbed of their money; but this| 
we feel assured will not be the case with our paper ; | 
the subscription list is steadily and rapidly increasing, | 
and we now number upon our lists the names of up-| 
wards of 690 mechanics, good and true ; this is well, 
‘for it is only four weeks since we issned our first num- 
ber. We now call upon our friends to sustain us in 
our enterprise as they have just began, and we will | 
give them a work not surpassed by any other of double | 
the price of ours. It will now be an excellent oppor-| 
tunity to invite your friends to subscribe; let each one 
of our present subscribers send us the name of a 
friend, and our list will then be doubled, and it would 
prove to us a most acceptable New YEAR’s PRE- 
SENT. 

* And now, friends, Broruers, Mechanics and 
laboring men of every cailing, we wish you in all sin- 
cerity a Harpy New Year. 





eee | 
«TURN OVER A NEW LEAF.” 
There are periods in the lives of all men, when the 
mind seems drawn, as by an invisible chain. to take a 
retrospect of the past ; to look away down the path of 
life that they have trodden, and scan carefully and with | 
interest every step they have taken. 7'’hen memory is) 
busy with times and scenes that have been forgotten | 
in the turmoil and carking cares of this toiling world | 
—this amazing Pilgrimage of Mortality, the opposite | 
extremes of which are the Cradle and the Grave, the 
swadling clothes and the shroud, 7Z'hen every good | 
and every bad step; every hasty and every well-con-| 
sidered step, stands out in bold relief, and marches, 
slowly along in grand review, as if challenging the | 





j 
} 


closest scrutiny. 
We seldom rise from such a retrospective view of 


the past, without inwardly resolving, in the language | 
of familiar allegory, te ‘turn over a new leaf,’ and! 
henceforth to so live and act, as to retrieve the errors 





{and steer clear o 
| . . 
perience of our { 
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7, to advantage, who is ignorant of the scientific princi- 
| ples on which the present practice of that art is found- 
: All her les- ed. Till about te efose of the eighteenth century, the 
We cannot do better ghd process of bleaching continued in practice. Bat 
counsel and follow her advice.’ about that period the introduction of oxymuriatic acid, 
ime for ‘ turning over a new leaf,’ ' combined with alkalies, lime and other ingredients, in 
b Commencement of a New Year.| bleaching cottons and linens, has given an entirely new 
ff a new era in the history of the) turn to every part of the process, so that the process 
y. Standing then upon.the thresh-| which formerly required several months, can now be 
hadred and forty-seven, let us re-| accomplished in a few days, and with a degree of per- 
reform all old abuses that may | fection that in those days was never dreamed of. Even 
ys, andl with the experience of the| ina few hours, that which formerly required a whole 
at lessons of wisdom in our ears, | summer can now be effected, and that, too, merely by 
with our good resolves, and take | the action of an almost invisible agent. As the whole 
1 with the year that has just com-| process of bleaching, as now practised, consists almost 
at our feet are planted firmly am | entirely of chemical agents and operations, every per- 
ected in the right path. We will} son employed in this art, ought to possess a certain 
} to presume to teach our friends, | portion of chemical knowledge, otherwise many of its 
to the proper course for them to| processes would run the risk of being deranged, and 
It is not our prerogative to dic-| the texture of the materials undergoing the process be 
py should order their steps, and we | injured or destroyed. 
xercise it, if itdid belong to us. 
heir attention to the subject ; just 
ds of those with whom we esteem 
to hold weekly communion, to a 
of the matter at this most appro- 
leave it all to their calm thought 
for final decision and decisive 


ne dangers made known by the 
mer lives. 

p isa good teacher. 
hod useful. 
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We would, therefore, advise all who are engaged in 
any of the avocations of life requiring a knowledge of 
the sciences governing their various trades, to make 
themselves thoroughly familiar with them. And not 
only those with which they are more intimately con- 
nected, but with all the sciences. This can easily be 
done by the judicious expenditure of a few dollars in 
good works, and an hour’s study each day. Mecha- 
nics, you have some glorious examples of the power 
of knowledge. Have you not more than one in the 
shop or factory in which you work? Does not know- 
ledge command even there the respect and confidence 
not only of your fellow workmen, but of the employer 
himself ?, Who commands the highest rates of wages ? 
Who commands the places of trust? The man of 
knowledge! Thus you will perceive that the n.oney 
invested in acquiring information will soon be returned 
ten fold. We shall speak again on this subject, and 
trust that our fellow-laborers will not be back ward in 
giving, through the columns of the Advocate, their 
ideas on a matter of such deep importance. 
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LAST NOTICE. 


We have, time and again, called upon our delin- 
quent subscribers to the Mechanics’ Mirror, to pay us 
what they justly owe, on their subscriptions for the first 
Vol. of that work; we have now concluded to publish 
the names of those indebted, so that they can have no 
longer the excuse of saying they had forgotten it. As 
soon as it can be prepared, we shall give it to the pub- 
lic, so that others may not run the risk of being wrong- 
ed as we have been. There are many, very many, of 
those who are indebted, who woul perhaps ‘ pay up,? 
could they be seen, and spoken to on the subject ; but 
as our accounts are scattered all over the States, it ig 
impossible to call personally upon all. Brother Me- 
chanics, we call upon you in all earnestness to pay us 
what is due ; the amount te you is but $1, to us it is 
many. Remittances by mail must be directed to 
Joun Tanner, Albany, N.Y. Those indebted to 
us in this city will be called upon once by our collector 
previous to their names being made public. 
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iG We take pleasure in acknowledging the receipt 

of 37 new subscribers from Utica, 31 from Schenecta- 

dy, 21 from Little Falls, and about 50 more from the 

different parts of Oneida county. 

ceived two more lists from Canandaigua, Go ahead, 

er produced, with a degree cf! fiends, we have room fora “few more of the same 
er manufacturers could have | 5074 >» and the price only ONE DOLLAR. 

3 effected by dying the cloth a| a3 

sstance, and afterwards merely | OZ Mr. Witttam TANNER is authorized to re- 
with a chemical preparation, | ceive subscriptions at Paris Furnace, Oncida Co. 

tof the original dye, and leaves | —— — 
‘ {i> Our thanks are due to Mr. StiruinG, of Qua- 
inG has likewise received so ker street, for a fine fat turkey, upon which we feasted 
ements from chemical science, on Christmas. Also, to Mr. Apams, of Bern, for a 
ble ef conducting its processes bag of delicious apples. Who weuldn’t be an Editor ? 
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0 @ Picture Book witHouT PrcturEes.—We 


commence this, week the publication of those beauti- 
fully written little stories. If they interest our readers 
half as much as they have us, we shall at least be sat- 
isfied with our selection. 








=> WINcHEL L, the funniest ‘man in all creation, is 
in town, and on New Year’s night will give our diti- 


zens an opportunity to “‘ laugh and grow fat,’’ to their 
heart’s content. He will hold forth at Stanwix Hall, 


MECHANIC’S ADVOCATE, 





PROG 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

In no particular have we flattered ourselves of late 
years with the idea of a steady and thinking progress 
towards wise and Christian principles, so much as in 
that of an advance towards right notions on the sab- 
ject of peace and war. During the long an! unusual 
riod of thirty years of European tranquility, we 
ve had leisure to see and to sati.fy ourselves, that 


just the most foolish affair in which we can involve 
ourselves. As merchants, manu‘acturers, and capi- 


RESS OF TH< PRINCIPLE OF PEACE. | It is said, on all hands, that th 


Sr 
is war is absolutely 
| just and inevitable ; that we have been in no way the 
aggressors or provokers. It will be a great satisfac- 
tion if it prove so; but it must be confessed that it is a 
little early to pronounce positively on this head, amidst 
the tumult of victory, and the hurry of success. What 
makes it at least suspicious is, that the same has been 
| said of all and every war in which we have been en- 
gaged in any quarter of the world The phrase has 


‘war is not only barbarous and most unchristian, but is ever been the same—‘‘ this necessary and righteous 


,war!’? Subsequent calm investigation has generally 
| shown every such war to have been unnecessary and 


in an entire new series of entertainments. See adv. | tajists, we have been shrewd enough to perceive that! unrighteous, and our history in India has been a sad 


(iG Answer to query in No. 2—‘‘ What is the least 
number which, divided by 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, will 
leave a remainder of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,.9?” 
2,519. 

0 Next number—3627008279. 





{i Extraordinary Improvement in Woolen Manu- 


it is peace that is our game, if war be the game of 
kings and governments. Trade has wonder‘ully ex- 
tended ; social reforms have been beautifully intro- 


Ans. :| duced, and first and foremost that of the post-office ; 


railroads have been laid down all over Europe, and peo- 
ple have scattered themselves through each other’s 
countries, seeing and enjoying, insteai of seeing and 
destroying. In every result of industry and pleasure 
| we have been the gainers. We have neither piled up 


| sequence of aggression and usurpation. At the very 
| least, this shout of applause at home ; this thunder of 
_rejoicin xy can on ; these acclamations of Parliament ; 
‘this sudden elevation of commanders into lords ; must 
| be confessed to be dreadful incentives to fresh blood- 
‘shed. With peace in Europe, and a large army in In- 
|dia whose officers want promotion, will their affairs 
long rest without a fresh plausible ground for a cam- 


/paign which is to turn lieutenants into captains, cap- 





Sacturing.—Chase’s Patent Card Spinner places a cov, heaps of dead men on the plains of the continent, nor ‘tains into generals, and generals into lords? When 


ering of wool over a cotton thread by a very simple 
and economical process—the usual machinery requiring 
very slight alteration. Blankets, carpets, druggets, ne- 
gro cloths, skirts, hose, upholstery, &c., are thus ren- 
dered very much cheaper and more durable, the elas- 
ticity of the cotton protecting the wool from wear. 
Experiment shows that these fabrics are not affected 
by shrinking when washed, and that the drying pro- 
cess is more rapid than with wool alone. A large as- 
sociation has been formed in Providence, R. T., to 
manufacture these new fabrics. For carpets and blan- 
kets this invention is so peculiarly adapted that it will 
effect a complete revolution in those branches of indus- 
try, and place our fabrics in all the markets of the world. 
It is expected that further improvements now being 
made in this invention will permit its application to 
eatinetts, and perhaps the finer cloths. 

The attention of all persons interested in woolen 
goods should be directed to the most important changes 
that this novel invention is expected to produce. 

ee on 





> Robbery.—The jewelry establishment of Mr. 
Wm. E. Haskins, of Fitchburg, was broken open on 
Friday night of last week, and watchesand jewelry, &c, 
to the value of several hundred dollars taken. The en- 
trance was effected through the cellar. Two persons 
were arrested in Fitchburg on Saturday morning on 
suspicion, but for want of sufficient evidence were 
discharged. 





ig Death of Thomas Gough.—We are called to 
announce the death of another old, extensively known 
and much esteemed citizen. Thomas Goughexpired, 
after an illness of but a few days, on Thursday night. 
Mr. Gough was born in the Parish of Kilcash, county 
of Tipperary, Ireland, but had resided for 40 years in 
this city. He was, in 1812, a member of the house- 
hold of the late Gov. Tompkins, by whom he was 

reatly respected, as he was indeed by all who knew 
Fim. Mr. Gough was a man ot kind nature and gen- 
erous sympathies. He gave freely of his time at 
means to the promotion of philanthropic and charitable 
enterprises. Asa husband, father and friend, his ex- 
amples of affection and fidelity were most worthy of 
imitation.— 4b. Eve. Jour. 

Destructive Fire.—Last evening a tire broke out in 
the building on the south-east corner of South Broadway 
and Rensselaer sts, which for several ycars has been oc- 
cupied as a n.orocco leather factory. The building 
was owned, we believe, by S.S. Fowler, Esa. and was 
in the occupation of Messrs. Guest & Laney. It was 
entirely consumed, and with it, we were told, a large 
stock ready for manufacturing, and a quantity of coch- 
ineal, sumac, &c. A large stock of sheepskins: had 
been stored there during the winter, in which Mr. John 
Wilson had an interest. This species of property suf- 
fered much damage by the water, and the hastv remo- 
val necessary for its preservation. We understand 
that the property in the building was insured ; but that 
the building was not. The occupants of the houses in 

te neighborhood of 


the immediate : f the fire sustained con- 
siderable injury 


removel of their effects.—._/7ib. 
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MCh; mic ! Curi j—lInto a vial containing 
a small auantiiv of sulphuret of iron, pour a little dilu 
tel sulphuve acid. Sulphuretted hydrogen, a gras eX 
tremely fetid and disag will be immediate; 
pro luced ; thourh the ingredients here employed were 


destitute of smell. 


of national debt at home. We have not es cee: 
ourselves against each other, but have sate English and 
French, Germans and French, Italians and French, in 
fact, all people of all European nations hobnobbing 
together, some selling silks, some selling broad-cloth, 
and some selling wines. There have been fewer 
swords but more pudJing-knives, fewer muskets but 
more muslins sold. How much wiser ! 
sands of us, amid the mountains and vineyards, and in 
the cily-halls of the continent, have felt our hearts 
glow with cordial regard for the hearts that so kindly 
beat towards us; have grasped the hands that were ex- 
tended towards us in the warmest of welcomes ; have 
sate rejoicing amid the s:uiles of amiable faces that, 
had war been going instead of peace, woul. all have 
been deal masses of corruption, buried in festering 
heaps on solitary plains. where men, calling themselves 
civilized, had risen in a rabid fury against each other, 
that would be a libel on demons to call demoniac. 

Such thoughts as these, we are sure, have visited 
almost every one who has set his foot, of late years, 
on the soil of what we used to call the land of our 
nature! enemies. They have gone on softening, in- 
structing, harmonizing us ; and we have seen, on all 
hand:, cheering ev:dences that the world was at length 
coming to its senses. In the works of popular authors, 
in the speeches of members of Parliament, in the tone 
and acts of Government, there has been a plain and 
positive determination towards the establishment of 
the sentiment as a national sentiment, that war was not 
merely folly, it was wickedness ; and that peace was 
at once profitable and praiseworthy. 

But when the pyblic tendency of things jumps with 
our privat: feelings and connections, we are apt in our 
delight to outleap the actual progress of facts; and we 
must confess, that events of late have given usa 
startling shock as it regards the actual advance of this 
very principle of peace, or rather of the actual decline 
of the old bull-dog spirit of contention. The war on 
the Sutlej, and the reception of the news of its results 


awakena host of anxious feelings. It is not that we 
are inclined to underrate the skill and valor of our 
generals, or the adamantine bravery of our men, one 
whit move than the most vociferous applauders of vic- 
torious war. It is not now for the first time that we 


whatever rank or station, are men of the highest rank 
in the lists of humanity. That they possess every spe- 
cies of talent, fortitude, and dauntless courage which 
can inhabit the human breast, and which in peace, in 
war, in any case or situation where they can be de- 
manded, will give them the mastery over their fellow- 
men. We know all this; we need not be told of it; 
but we know too that these virtues are the more God- 
like as they are employed on works of peace, and not 
on bloodshed, on cementing and not dividing, on bless- 
ing and not on destroying, mankind. Is Lord Har- 
\dinge, or Lord Gough—are the thousands of officers 
and privates who advanced against the murderous can- 


What thou-| 


in England, have given usa solemn pause, and re-| 


have to learn or acknowledge that Englishmen, of 


ithey see that on the very heels of those Indian victo- 
ries Lord Gough remits 70,0001. thence, for the pur- 
chase of an estate in Ireland ; will not lordships and 
lestates, sud:lenly plucked from the plunder of the ene- 
jmy, soon raise fresh enemies to plunder? Let the 
‘friends of peace and the principles of peace look to 
| this. ‘ 
| That is the dark side, let us now turn to the bright 
one. The outbreak in India has shown us that there is 
a huge mass of the old leaven in the public mind to be 
watched and guarded against; but the affair of Oregon 
has shown, as clearly, that we are still advancing on 
the right way; that we h2zw2 advanced and takena firm 
stand on principles, and on a philosophy more honest 
‘and beautiful than the world ever yet as a worl. avow- 
‘ed. Inno case of national trouble did the English go- 
|vernment cver maintain a conduct so noble and so en- 
‘tirely to the satisfaction of the nation. They have 
|borne patiently, but like firm and wise men, some 
hectoring conduct on the part of the American minis- 
\try. What would some years ago have thrown an 
|Ministry into a perfect flame, has only called fort 
| fresh evidences of patience, candor, and a sincere de- 
sire to negociate like men, and not fight like savages. 
This is most cheering, and not the less cheering has 
been the spirit of the people on both sides of the ocean. 
| There has been a considerable war-party in America, 
‘and much sound and fury, but it has been evident that 
'that was not the voice of the people at large. On the 
/contrary, and this‘is the most animating point of con- 
sciousness at which we have arrived, the people in both 
countries have displayed the most earnest and admira- 
{ble desire for the preservation of peace. Common 
|interests and common sense have, it is true, swayed 
them in no tifling degree, and we rejoice that these 
every-day motives have obtained such ascendancy, but 
ithe higher and more cementing influences, Christian 
fellowship and duty, have been not the less conspicu- 
‘ous. Proudest and most cheering sight of all has been 
|to see THE PEOPLE, the general mass, tay the very 
working classes, taking the lead in the demand for 
|peace and union. The world once come to this pitch 
that the common people take the lead in the preserva- 
tion of the common weal, and the great cause is gain- 
ed. When they who have always been, hitherto, the 
food of war, refuse to be flung into its mouth like fag- 
vots into an oven, war must perish of inanition. When 
they who have been hitherto taken unceremoniously 
by the necks, and pyshed nose to nose into other peo- 
ple’s quarrels, refuse to be made mere curs of, and 
worry one another for their masters’ amusement, there 
will be no quarrels. And that time is come to a cer- 
|tain degree. Between what are called Christian na- 
| tions the matter is settled. The people declare against 
murder en masse, and statesmen will take care not to 
lag behind and show their weakness. 

There is no document which we have perused for a 
long time with the pleasure that we did an address on 
this very subject, from the Chartists of Englard to the 
working men of America. It was drawn up with a 








non of the Sikhs as against ine vitable death—are these | soundness of sentiment and a display of ability which 
men now to be acknowledged to be admirably brave ?| would have done honor to the highest assembly of men 
We knew it before ; we could have predicted it, as|in this or any other country. On the other hand, the 
jhas been well said by a lady writer already in this| working men of America, with the learned black- 
| Journal, of any number of Englishmen placed in the | smith at their head, have responded heart and soul to 
same circumstances. We are not, therefore, going to| the fraternal appeal. That eminent man, Elihu Burritt, 
rob them of one grain of credit for their valor: if vou | the blacksmith, has been busy scattering what he calls 
‘call them valiant, we call them valiant too; if you pro-| his “olive leaves” all over the United States ; he has 
test that they are most invincible warriors, we protest | cast rolls of them even upon the Atlantic, which have 
it too ; if you insist vehemently that they possess the | floated safely to our shores. In an eloquent letter to 
highest moral qualities, we insist on it as vehemently, | the friends of peace in Manchester, he says: 
| but we should be far better pleased to see those quali-| ‘‘ We must preach to all nations, languages, and 
jties exercised on peaceful improvements, and the he- | tongues, these two articles of political taith—first. *' at 
roisn of social progress, than on the old bad business | there is one only living and true God ; and seccndly, 
oi destruction. one only living and true people. That the oe ns, 
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’S ADVOCATE. 








rivérs, or mountains which divide them are mere chalk 
marks, leaving them still identified by all the interests 
that affect humaniiy. It seems to me if we coul.l pro- 
mulye this idea of a continuous democ.acy, of an un- 
divided people, of a universal brotherhood, it woull 
arouse a popular sentiment against every indication of 
war, against every attitude of international hostility, 
assumed in military preparations, or in belligerent re- 
strictions on international commerce and communion. 
I hope most devoutly that this idea may be realized, at 
least by the people of our two cou ttries ; that they 
will begin to aggregate the war-expenses of both na- 
tions, and not estimate them singly, as heretofore. 
Thus, when speaking of the mililary policy of the two 
governments, every har laboring nian shall say, ‘ Our 
governments expend annually 199,09) 0)) dollars as 
m ‘re preparations for war. We (America and Britain) 
export to the rest of the worli nearly 20) 0)),0)) dol- 
lar.’ worth of produce, leaving 10) 0)),0)0 dollars as 
a balance, after deducting our war-expenses. But the 
Brit'sh national debt, for past wars, is nearly 15),0)).- 
039,09) dollars: so that, in fact, w-, the people oa both 
sides the Atlantic, pay fifty millions per annum more 
for the expenses of past amd prospective wars, than 
the gross amount of all we can sell to the rest of the 
world!’ If we can thus habituate the popular mind, 
on both sides of the water, to consider these vast ex- 

enditures a3 a common tax oa the people, imposel as 
it is virtually by all governments, an. mostly for the 
purpose of inciting and arming them for a civil, f-a- 
tiicilal war, the monstrous system will begin to totter 
to its fall, and commerce an fraternal intercourse es- 
cape from the hostile bars of iron restriction, and be 
free as the winds. What better work can we put our 
hands to than such a humane enterprise ?” 

What, indeed! Strike away, honest son of Vulcan; 
beat into the universal mind, these great truths, and 
wel.l our public opinion into one great chain of invin- 
cible union ! 

We owe great thanks and praise io those public- 
spirited men in Manchester who have united so zeal- 
ously to promote this good understanding between the 
people of the two great kindred countries, an] have 
called forth such mutually strengihening expressions 
from them. Ina paper issueg by them, headed Tue 
INTERNATIONAL CALUMET, we find letters, all 
breathing this quiet spirit of Heaven—‘ Peace on 
earth and good will towards men !’’ have been sent 
from Manchester, Boston, Hudlersfield, Plymouth, 
Bristol, Bury, Southampton, Exeter, E linburgh, Leeds, 
Rochester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, to va-‘ious cities in 
America; an: from the National Workingmen’s As- 
sociation in Holborn to the working m7n of America : 
and we find equally cordial responses from various 
patts of the United States, especially from New York 
and New England. 

Success to this true family intercourse ! We are 
now goton the right track. Let us go on asking, on 
all talk of war, what are we to get by it? Is it more 
death ? more impediment to trade ? more destruction 
of men? These are all that is got by war. If we 
want more prosperity, more commerce, more human 
happiness, more advance of science, social improve- 
ment, literature, and religion, these we must get from 

eace. But then war is sometimes necessary to our 
10n0r. When? The greatest honor is to show that 
we can triumph over all international difficulties by 
intellect, though we never can by blows ; and that the 
safest and surest remedy of all international evils, is 
not by the old barbarous maxim of to ‘‘ kill or cure,”’ 
but to cure without killing. 

While this is going through the press, we rejoice to 
learn, by the following extract from one of his letters, 

hat Elihu Burritt is on his wav to England: 

‘< For some time past, the ide. has been running in 
our mind, that a voyage to England and a short visit in 
that country would much benefit our outward man. 
We have been much confined during the last two or 
three years, and thus deprived of the physical exercise 
which our earliest habits have ren Jered constitutional- 
ly necessary to our health. We have thought, there- 
fore, of this plan, which we woul.) now submit to the 
committee of the whole list of our readers and friend; 
About the first of June, we propose, under certain 
conditions, to take steamer or packet for England. On 
our arrival, we propose to take a private hickory staff 
ani travel on, like Bunyan’s pilrrim, through the 
country, at the rate of about ten miles a day— 

* With a pocket formy wheat, and a pocket for my rye, 

And a jng of witer by my <ide, te driik when Lem dry.” 
Passing thus leisurely on foot through the agricultural 
districts, we anticipate the opporiunity of looking 
thyough the hedges and into barn-yards ; sometimes 
into the kitchens of the common people, once in a 
while into a blacksmth’s shop to smite at the anvil 
In facet, we intend to pull at every laich-string that 


we find outside the door or gate, and s'uly the physi-| if not ail. at 
ology of turnips, hay-ricks, cabbages, hops, &c., and our quotations 
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Tuesday, Dec. 29, 1846. 
he market was not active to-day, 
br heavy. The sales did not ex- 
bls, about one half for shipment. 
$5 62 1-2 the latter for lots with 
ke. For the East the demand is 
for Mval continues, and about 
Lat $3 67 1-21.91. 
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do new Northern qt Southern at 72:75 cts. Rye is 
84 1-2a85 cts, withWJales 2,000 bu. Sales 309 bu Bar- 
ley for shipment at % cts. Oats are steady at 40a41 cts | 





for Canal, with sale¥8,09) bu. 

Bricks—Uard NPrth River are in better supply, and 
prices are less; steagJ, the market being rather unset- 
tled: some have be¥usold as low as $3 5), but #4 is 
the more general pgce, while in some instanges 4 5), 
cash, is fetta 

43h:s—Pots sol 
are 85 5), with fai 
mo.lerate. 

Cotton—Since thp receipt of the Cambria’s accounts 
the market for this {taple has become very active, and 
the operations of (@-day are estimated at 7,03) bales, 
a large portion of @hich has been taken by exporters 
for Exglan ; pricg§ have been somewhat irregular, 
though the marketHhis evening closes firmly at an ad- 
vance fully half a ent on the rates current yesterday 
mornias. A conserable amount of cotton in square 
bales has been eng@iged for Liverpool at 3-8. per fb for 
square, an] ship offers now demand 7-161. 

Coi!—Foreign @ in fair supply ; 15) tons Liverpool 
Orrel sol] on termgfnot learned; the last sale previous- 
ly was at &7 50, mos. 

Coff-2—--The ngket continues very firm, anJ prices 
of Brazil have erienced some’ farther improve- 
ment. The salefMaclude 59) bags Brazil at. 7 1-2a7 
3-4c; 590 Sumat]iR 7 1-2; 859 Green and White Java, 
3 1-2a9 1-2; andf§9 old White Maracaibo, 9—4 mos. 

fish—There been nothiag done in Dry Cod.— 
Mackerel are {if ; 40) bbls have changed hands at 
$3 5) for No. 1,8bd $5 50 for No. 2, an. $4 25 for 
No. 3. About 4@ bbls Gibbed Herring sold at $3 ; 
and some scaled WZ5«. 

Fruit—The stocHof Malaga Raisins having increased, 
the market is duj§the sales in small lots reaching but 
1,099 boxes Buf at $1 45al 59 ; 1,50)phalfdo. 83cts; 
and 1,599 quariq@iMlo 45 ; 2.099 drums Turkey Figs, 8, 
less 3 per cent cash; 4a50) bushels N. C. Peanuts, 
$l 183 -4agl 

Henp—The s 
American at ab 
dew-roited, $1 

Hid:s—Sales 
6 months. 

Iron—The mi 
may be quoted 






t $4 69, which is 61 better. Pearls 
demand. The transactions were 





















































s include 212 bales superior dressed 
@15) ; 75 do fair, $120a139 ; 150 
110 ; and a small lot Italian, ¢210. 
7,109 Rio Grande, 22 1-2 Ib at Llc, 











et is generally quiet. Scotch pig 
t $31 50a $32 50, 6 mos, for best 
brands, with oc@asional sales : to arrive, several in- 
voices sold at lo@er rates. 

Mo!ass2s—New Orleans has farther advanced la2c, 
with sales of 3% bbls at 34a35 cts, the latter price for 
immediate deliyity ; 3a40) do 33c ; and 149 do New 
Iberia, 35, botlf™® arrive ; 50 hhds Trinidad Cuba soli | 
at 25c, 4 mos. 

Navil Stores 
been made fo 
spirits turpenti 













No sales of turpentine for export have | 
pveral weeks past. The market for 
recently, has been rather unsettled : 


















sales of 159 ¢ 
wanted at 45a4 

Oils—Amer 
small sales at 
van ed, 5)Jalt 





s for export at 45c ; and in lots as 
both cash. | 
bn Linseed remains very dull, wih| 
cash. Crude sperm has farther ail-! 
? bbis here having changed han Is, part 

02 1-2; manufactured is very firm at 
‘ 
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Ric2—The entire sales of the week amount to about 
59) tes, at $3 62 1-2a 84 25, cash, embracing all de- 
scriptions, from fair broken to the best on hand. 

Sugars—There has continued a fair demand, and 
prices of White Havana, the stock of which is now 
much reduced, are a little higher ; while, on the con- 
trary, those of New Orleans are rather lower—of both 
these, a portion of the sales has been to go out of the 
market; they include 300 hhis New Orleans at 7as 3-8 
cts ; 509 Porto Rico, 8 ; 200 bxs Brown Havana, 7 a 7 
1-2; and 1,609 White do 7 3-4aS 1-8, 4 mos. 

Provisions—The market is inactive for pork, and 
cannot be quoted over $10 and @8 1-2. Sales 375 bbls 
new Ohio hams, ‘ Winchester,’ to arrive, at 7c. A lot 
of 50 bbls lard brought 7¢. Butter and cheese firm, 
and in good demand. 

Tin Plates—One thousand boxes have been sold on 
terms not transpired. 

To5acco—The market is inactive, and a sale of 63 
bales Yara at 40c, 4 mos. By auction, 25 bules Cuba 
and Havana sold at 13a27c, cash ; 30 hhds Kentucky 
3 1-Sa5 1-4, average $4 02; and 16 do 2a4 1-4, aver- 
vege $3 23, 4 mos. 

Waalzbone—Farther sales of 39,090 Ibs North-wes 
Coast, for export, at 35c cash, the former price. 

Zinc—Sales have been made of 200 casks Belgian 
sh-et, on terms not made public. 

WoJl—Sales of fleece last week reached about 
50,099 Ibs, principally of the low and middling quali- 
ties. Foreign remains quiet. 

Freights—The highest rates are maintained. Flour 
was shipped to Liverpool as high as 5s 3d bbls, and a 
vessel was filled on Saturday at 5s for flour and 180 bu 
for corn in bulk, or 17d in bags; to Limerick 19d was 
paid; to London there is not sogreat a press; to Havre 
flour is 112 1-24 125c bbl ; grain 30c bu ; provisions 
150c bbls ; a vessel was chartered for Cowes and a 
market at 18 for corn in bags. . 

Business generally looks very well, though the usual 
inactivity of the season prevails, except in the forward- 
ing of proluce, which is shipped as fast as it is possi- 


ble to find v2sszls. 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monday, Dec. 28. 

At market, 142) beef cattle, 85 cows ani calves, 
and 2009 sheep and lambs 

Beef Critle—Prices are full 25 cents per c wt. chea- 
per, and we quote 4 75a7 25 asthe extremcs. 125 
left over. 

Cows and calves—All taken at $16 25a35 5). 

Shzep—The market was cleared at $1 25a% 59, and 
$4 40 for extra lots. 





About 25 Traveling Agents, to travel in every State 
in the Union. Inquire at No. 24 Com. Buildings. 
ft Also, a competent Agent to canvass this city. 








———— — ———E 


WItNCHELL! 
DIALECTICIAN AND DELINEATOR OF 


ECCENIRIC CHARACTERS) 

Mr. WINCHELL respectfully begs leave to an- 
nounce to the Lalies ael Gentlemen of this place. that 
he willappear at the STANWIX WALL on Acw Yeur’g 
Nigh’. with an entire new series of entertatuments 

On which occasion he will introduce a variety of 
amusing burlesques, comical delivestions, enlivening 
fuanyisms, gieesom? hamors. innoxieus jollitics. kind. 
‘ing levities. mairthful novelties. ottjesting palliatives, 
qurer rem.niscences, satirical iruisms ubiquitous Voices, 
wags, xantippes. yahoos, zaneys, §¢ , §c, fullowed by 

THE SPEECH OF JIM WOLF, 

A member of the Missouri Legislature, on the ‘* Wolf 
Question.”’ 

After which, his Versatile Monologue of the old 


BACHELOR, 


In which he will depict four humorous and wel! con- 
‘rasted characters. 1s'—Gregory Grumble. an cll tache. 
lor pestered to death woth poor relatives. 2d—lennig 
(Blan lerbuss, an Irish servant, always birnalering— 
always rizht in his own opinion—with singing pre persie 
ties. 3!—Mrs. Sour Batter, an antiquated lady of 70 
years, with large expectations. but disagreeable ceslizas 
tiers. auntta Grumble. 4th - Miss Blazina Va'derdashy 
a young la ly of promise, whe speaks tall wor!< witheut 
knowing the meaning of them: together wih other en 
tertainment?, For particujars see smal hills. 

Viekets 25 cents; each tichet aduutting a lady and 
gentleman.” P orformance commences at 74 0’ eck pres 
cisely. d3l 








v. H. MUAKLEY snil-waher aud: Riveer. ecreer of 
State sireet anl the Dock. Albany. Awnirgs. Bacs, Cot 
an! Sacking bot‘oms, Canvas-, Duch, Twine, Buntiag, 


Rope, §e 


N. B. Flags of ail kinds mate to order. di7 
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PROGRESS OF THE PROTECTIONS. 
Canandaigua, Dec. 28, 1846. 

Dear Brother Tanner—You may send your paper to 
John W. Dempsey, Wm. M. Mason, A. C. Kellogg, | 
Wm. Whipple, and Wm. Darrington. 

Our Mechanics are much interested in your paper, 
and we intend to give you a large list of subscribers 
from this town. A weekly devoted to the interests of 
our mechanics has been long needed, and the low price 
of your paper, together with the useful matter and in- 
formation it contains, must commend it to the patron- 
age of every mechanic in the land. 

Canandaigua Protection, No. 27, elected the follow- 
ing officers this evening, viz: S. S. Briggs, SP; J. W. 
Downing, JP; A. G. Granger, RS; Thos. Newman, 
FS; Chas. Coy, Treas. 

Yours, in brotherhood, Ss. 


(i Coal Statistics.—The total amount shipped from | 
the various coal regions of Pennsylvania during the | 
present season, up to the latest dates, has been as fol-' 
lows, viz : 








Tons. 
From Schuylkill coal mines, 1,034,504 
* Lehigh, 493,929 | 
«© Lackawana, 275,452 | 
‘© Wilkesbarre, 189,582 
‘© Pinegrove, 68,719 ' 
Total, 2,112,183 


& Juige Butler has been elected U. S. Senator by! 
the Legislature of South Carolina, in place of Hon.} 
George Mc Duffie, resigned. 

> The Hon. John C. Calhoun has been re-elected 
to the U.S. Senate from South Carolina for six years | 
from the 4th of March next. 


A LIST OF PATENTS 
Issued from th2 12th of Dec. to th: 19th of December, 
1346, inclusive. 

To Samuel Winnott, of Littletown, Pa., for improve- 
ment in cooking stoves: Patented Dec. 15, 1846. 

To Elwin D. Wilson, of Phillipa, Va., for improve- 
ment in washing machines: Patented Dec. 15, 1546. 

To Hiram F. Wheeler, of Springville, Pa., for im- 
provement in spinning wheels: Patented Dec. 15, 1846. | 

To Edward D. Tippett, of Georgetown. D. C., for 
on in washing machines: Patented Dec. 17, 

46. | 

‘Fo Wm. Beal, jr., of Norway, Maine, and Bernice 
S. Hale, of Lowell, Mass., for improvement in Mills 
for Cracking and Grinding: Patented Dec. 17, 1846. | 

fo Fowler M. Ray, of New York, for improvement | 
in car wheels. Patented Dec. 17, 1846. 

To William H. Robertson, of New London, Conn., 
for improvement in mattresses. Patented Jan. 2, 1846. | 

To Sew’l Folsom, of Bridgeport, Conn., for improve- 
ment in Ladies Skirts. Patented Dec. 17, 1846.—Sci- 
e.tific American. 





THE PAST WITH THE PRESENT 
The price of labor never goes up in the ratio with | 
other things. It has ever been the case, that if the | 
price of labor increased one shilling, the price of pro- | 
visions rose two. In 1516, a master carpenter, brick-| 
layer, mason, tiler, or plumber received 6d per day, | 
boarding themselves, other laborers 4d, and a servant | 
on board wages or on a journey, in summer 5d, in win- | 
ter, 81 perday. These prices now look 
the minds of many there is a wonder how they could! 
subsist at such rates of labor. But this will ‘subside | 
when we look at the price of provisions at that period. 
A fat ox could then be bought for 13s, or 26 days’ work | 
—a hog for 2s, or four days’ labor—a load of hay for | 
2s Sd, or at most six days’ work, and other thing's ne- | 
cessary for family consumption in proportion. At that | 
time labor was priced according to other things, and | 
should it not be sonow? Although a mechanic then | 
got seemingly less than he does now, still he really ob- | 
tained more, for what mechanic at the present Tates 
of labor, and prices for family necessaries, can | 
earn a load of hay in six days? a hog in four ? a fat ox 
in twenty-six ? ora cord of wood in two? and so on 
in proportion. And the question may be asked, “How | 
was this???’ We answer that although the prices of pro- 
Visions Were at that time apparenily very low, yet the 
truth is that money was extremely high ; and the re-| 
verse of that state of things being the case now, ac-| 
counts for the diferance of the mechanics’ relative sit- 
uations at that period with the present.—Record. 
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NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
THE HOME JOURNAL FOR 1847. 
THE JANUARY NU: BER. 

We regret (an! we dew not-regret) to say that we are 
under the neces-ity of breaking up the present series, 
and commencing a new volume of the Home JourNnaL 
in January—the demand f r the first and secon! numbers 
ha: ing so far exceeded our esleulations, that we can no 
longer supply the new subscribers, who naturally Wish 
to commence with the beginnine. Our kind friends, who 


will have received five numbers of the Home Journal, | 


will submit willingly, we hope, to the having two or 
three extra papers to bin! with the volume for 1847 ; 
and the new arrangement will be a great convenience to 
the distant subseribers, who bal only beard of our pre- 
sent series after its first numbers were exhansted, and 
who now can fairly commence the new Vo'ume with the 
New Year. We sh Il issue, therefore, No. 1 of our new 
volume on the 2! of January. an!. thereafter, keep even 
pace with Father Times’s old-fashioned beginnings ant 
The following are the only terms on which the Home 
Journal is furnixhe! to subseribers :— 
One copy for one year. $2 00 
Three ¢ pies. to one address, 5 00 
Those who wish to subscribe, and commence with the 
January nwmber, are requested to send at once to the 
Office of Pub'ication, No. 107 Fulton street. 
Agents supply single copies onty. 
Geo. P. Morais. d34 P. Wires. 


YOUNG MEN'S ASSOCIATION. 

The course of Lectures for the present season will be 
continued as follows :— 

Tuesday, Dee. 22—RKev. John Witiams of Schenecta- 
dv. Subjeet—Vhe Histwiy of Paris. 

Frilay, Dec. 25—Prize i-ssays by A. H. Cragin anc 
Daniel Shaw, of Alhany. 

Jan. 2—David Paul Brown, of P iladelphia. 

Tuesday, Jan. 5—Kev. John O. Choules, of Boston. 
Subject—Oliver Cromwell 

Friday, Jan. 8—ev. John Choules, of Boston. 
ject—Oliver Cromwell. 

Tuesday, Jan. 12—Fletcher Webster, esq., of Boston. 

Fridayydan. 15—Fletcher Webster, esq , of Boston. 


ar 
a) 





Sub. 


Tues tay, Jan. 19—Samuvel Stevens, esq.. of Aibany. | 


Subject—The Duties and Respunsibilities of the present 
age. 

Friday, Jan. 22 —Pres. H. Humphrey, late of Amherst 
College. Subject—The Prophecy of History. 

Tuesday, Jan, 2:—Rev. Jno. N. Campheil, D. D., of 
Subject—The History of the Jews. 

Friday, Jan. 29—Hon. William H. Seward. 

Tuesday, Feb. 2—Rev. A. A. Wood, of West Spring- 
field. Subjeci—Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Friday, Feb. 5—Hon. William Parmelee. 

Tuesday, Feb. 9—Kev. C. Wadsworth, of Troy. 

Friday, Feb. 12—Dr. E. B. (’Callagban, of Albany. 
Subject— The wars with the Esopus Indians. 

Tussvtay, Feb. 16—Clarkson N. Po ter, esq., of Union 
College. Subject—Mohammed. 

Friday, Feb 19—'Th odorie R. Van Ingen, esq., of 
Schenectatly. Subject—Progress. 

Tuesday, Feb. 22 (Washington’s birthday)—Dr. Wm. 
B. Sprague Subject—Washington. 

Fridav, Feb. 26—Rev. 8. D. Burchard, of New York 
city. Subject—The History and Uses of Poetry. 

Tuesday, March 2—Dr. T. Komeyn Beck, of Albany. 
Subject—The Earl of Chatham. 

Friday, March 5—Alfred B. Street, e-q., of Albany. 

Tuesday, March 9—Prof. Taylor Lewis, of N. York 
HOOPER C. VAN VORST, 

Chairman Lec. Committee. 





AMERICAN PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 


DR. N. S. DEAN, 

Nos. 19 and 21, Norton st., Albany, has established an INFIRMARY, 
for the reception of patients, who are afflicted with various acute 
and chronic diseases’ His charges for boara and medical attend- 
arce are Moderate. His BATHING ROOMS are in complete order. 
Warm, Cold, Shower, Sulphur and Medicated Baths in readiness 
at all times, for the accommodation cf his patrents, and of the citi- 
zeus generally. 

Single baths 25 cents, 6 tickets for one dollar. 

Dr. Dean employs in his practice vegetables only, as experience 


small, and in| and practiec have proved sufficient {without resort to mineral poi: | 


sons,)] to cure or alleviate all diseases to which the human family 
are subject, tenders his services ard medicines to the public, 8 itis- 


| fied that # trial of them will convince the most skeptical and un- | 


elieving of their value und efficucy, are 

His medicines are #il prepared upon scientific principles, from 
vegetable substances only, and have stood the test ef more than 
twenty yevrs- Among his medicines, which bave+ flected many 
surprising cures, afier all mineral remedies had failed, and of 
which abundant certificates of the mest respectable persons in this 
city and vicinity will be given. 

DR. DEAN’S INDIAN’S PANACEA, for the cure of Consump- 
tion, Scrofula, or King s Evil, Incipient Cancers, Sypolliac and 
Mercurial Diseases, particularly Ulcers and Painful Affection of 
the Bones, Uleerated Throat and Nostrils, Ulcers of every descrip- 
tion, Kheumati-m, Sciatica or Hip Gout, Fever Sores and Internal 
Abcesses,Fistaias, Scald Head, Scurvey, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, 
Erysipelas, Cotaneous Biseases, Chronic Catarrn, Axhma, and Head- 
ache from perticular caures, Pain in the Stomach and Dyspepsia, 
p.oceeding from viiation, Affcetions of the Liver, Chronic Iafiam- 
mition of the Kidneys, and general debility. It is singularly eM- 
cacions in renevating those constitutions which have been broken 
down by injariou< treatment or juvenile irregularities. In general 
terms. it is recommended in all those diseases which arise from 
impurities of the blood or vitiation of the humors of whatever name 
or kind. 

heumatic Oil, an Indian specific. This cil has effected cures 
when all other remedies have filed, and needs but a trial to prove 
its efficacy, in the most inveterate cases. It is also un effectual 
remedy in cases of Bruises, Contracted Sinews, Scalds and Burns, 


———— -——— — _ —— 


MUFFS AND ROBES—At No. 3 Exchange. 
Received this morning the largest and best selected as- 
| sortment ever ofiered to the public, consisting of 

| MUFF s—fine Isabella Bear, Stone do, Black do, 
'Gris'ey do; Blue Fox, Wood do, Red do; Nat. Lynx, 
| Taft do, Black do. 

Together with a large assortment of Chinchella Grey 
Squirrel, Wolf. imitation Lynx, black and natural Jenett 
and Coney. 

ROKRES—Trimmed: Martin, Jenett, Wolf and Coon. 
| Unirimmed : No. | Buffalo Robes. No. 1 extra assort- 
ed do. Indian tanned do. 

GLOVES—Gentlemen’s driving Plucked and Unpluck- 
ed Otter and Seal Gloves. Ladies’ Otter and Musk Rid- 
| ing Gloves. 
|  CAPS—Otter, Seal, Nutria, Musk, Boas, silk Plush, 
| Fur Trimmed, Cloth, Youth’s, and Children’s Velvet. 

Also, Bows, Neck Ties. Umbrellas ant! Canes, which 
are offered to the public at a small advance. Purchasers 
| will de well to give usa call before purchasing elsewhere. 
; «lod GOODWIN & McKINNY, 3 Exchange. 


| BOOK, PLAIN AND FANCY _ 
| ‘3 








| 
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Nos. 14 & 15.Commercial Buildings, 


| ~~ OFFICE OF 


THE SON OF TEMPERANCE AND RECHABITE. 
BOOTS AND SHOES, No. 3 Delavan House, Broade 
_way, Albany —The subscriber having removed his Boot 
and Shoe Store from North Pearl street to the above 
place, is now ready to execute al! orders with which he 
may be favered. {d3] DAVID D. RAMSAY. 
| HENRY R. HOFFMAN. Book-Binder and Biank Book 
Manufacturer, No. 71 State street (up stairs), Albany. 
|P ain and Fancy Binding execu ed in the first style of 
the art, Blank Books manufactured to any patron. «3 


ALBANY CIGAR DEPOT. 
The subscriber infor:ns his friends and the public, that 
he has continuelly on hand for sale, a large and excellent 
|assortment of Regalia, Principe Havana, and L’Norma 
Cigars, which he offers on the most advantageous terms, 
| to wholesale or retail dealers. 
; «lO 


CHARLES W. LEWJS. 


| DANIEL TRUE, Die Sinker, may be found at No. 
| 585 Broadway. Engraves Seals, Door Plates, &c. Cuts 
|beok-binders’ Stamps and Dies, also Jewelers and 
| Silver-smiths’ Dies, &c. d10 
| BOOTS AND SHOES.-—-The subscriber has opened a 
; Boot and Shoe Store at No. 3 Delavan House, Broadway 
| where he intends to make to order first rate Boots and 
, Shoes ; and will warrant them to fit as well, if not bet- 
| ter, than tiose of any other shop in the city. He would 
‘respectfully invite the public to call and examine his 
| stock, assuring them that no pains will be spared to give 
| them entire satisfaction. 
| The subseriber has just returned from New York with 
|a choice selection of manufactured Boots and Shoes, 
| which he thinks will be found on trial a choice article. 

: D. D. RAMSAY. 


Messrs. GOODWIN § McKINNEY having purchased 
| my interest in the HAT AND CAP establishment, No. 3 
' Exchange, I cheerfully recommend them to the public 
\for a share of that patronage so liberally bestowed upon 
ime. Their experience inthe business will be a sufficient 
| guaranty that all articles’in their line that are offered to 
|the public for style and beauty of finish, will not be ex- 
celled in this or any other city. 
LE GRAND SMITH. 


| 
| HAT EMPORIUM. 

GOODWIN & McKINNEY, successors to Le Grand 
| Smith, manufacturers and dealers in HATS, CAPS, and 
| FURS, No. 3, Exchange, Albany. We earnestly solicit 
the continuation of the former patronage to this estab- 
lishment, assuring them that they shall be served to the 
best of our abilities, and to their perfect satisfaction. 

AtrRep Goopwin. } d10, [A. M. McKinney, 


a 
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“FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 
Any quantity of old Newspapers and Pamphlets ia 
sheets, suitable for wrapping paper. 











